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Christians and the Revolution 


There has . . . been a tendency for the church to restrict itself to those 
areas of service and action where it can continue to hold to its con- 
ception of Christian fellowship and community with the least com- 
promise. Its emphasis on schools, hospitals, and other technical services 
has been the outcome of this approach. The result of this strategy 
seems clear: constant withdrawal, leading to the eventual extinction 
of Christian social action when the technical services of the churches 
are no longer essential to the state. Such activity may place churches 
alongside the cultural-social revolution but it does not involve them in 
it. § In view of man’s known capacity to betray the good he seeks, 
Christians cannot identify themselves completely with the revolution. 
. . . § The challenge to the church today is to uncover new strategies 
and forms of action which will enable it to witness to Christ within 
this political, social, and cultural revolution. Some pioneering work 
is already being done. . . . § The task before the churches is immense, 
but the power which Christ has given his church is more than sufh- 
cient. It is already apparent in the earnest desire of the people of 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America to develop a society which will fur- 
ther the welfare and dignity of men and women; we see it in the 
struggle of people to free themselves from beliefs which cripple the 
human spirit, and where men dare to oppose unjust laws and racial 
barriers. The power of Christ is most strikingly evident in the lives 
of Christian laymen and women who are the leaders of the new nations 
and who must share in the responsibility for determining the direction 
of change. § The problem today is perhaps not so much to “find” new 
forms of Christian action as to open our eyes to what Christ is already 
doing and to share his burden of tragedy and victory in order that 
the whole of mankind may come to know its true destiny.—PauL 
ABRECHT in The Churches and Rapid Social Change, just published 
by Doubleday & Co., New York. 











Letters to the Editors 





Let the Missionaries Do it All 





Shelters and/or Missions? 


In as much as fallout shelters are pro- 
ducing a “sense of false security,” natu- 
rally we are all impressed with the Chapel 
Hill decision to contribute the cost of 
fallout shelters to the United Nations. 
({OuTLOOK, Nov. 13) 

I am confident that the United Nations 
is doing everything within its power to 
prevent a nuclear war but I should like 
to reaffirm the fact that the only sure 
solution for our world ills lies in the proc- 
lamation of the gospel of Christ, which 
the United Nations does not recognize. 
Therefore, I should like to suggest that 
a far better plan for the Presbyterian 
Churches of Chapel Hill would be to con- 
tribute the cost of fallout shelters to the 
Board of World Missions and pray that 
God will speed more laborers into the 
harvest field with the only message that 
can bring real peace to the hearts of 
men: the message that we have in and 
through Jesus Christ. 

ALFRED L. BIXLER. 
Bradenton, Fla. 





The action of the Chapel Hill group of 
ministers and laymen urging each of us 
to contribute the cost of a fallout shelter 
to the United Nations hit me as rather 
tragic. You quote them as saying, “(Make 
these gifts since) the only hope for sur- 
vical is an orderly government on a world 
scale.” 

What about our—and their—hope in the 
saving grace of Jesus and the “Good 
News” he commissioned us to take to 
all the world? I’m wondering if the min- 
isters involved have ever preached that 
“Christ Is the Answer’? 

A glance at our General Assembly’s 
Minutes shows that there is not a church 
in that presbytery that gives as much as 
10% of its funds to our World Mission 
effort. Fallout shelters cost from $150 to 
over $2000, yet there is not a church in 
the surrounding presbyteries that gives as 
much as $10 per member to our World 
Mission. (However one must admit—our 
church’s benevolence program being what 
it is, it is rather hard for churches to 
give simply to World Missions.) 

President F. D. Roosevelt is reported 
to have said, “I used to be one of those 
who do not believe in foreign missions, 
but as I have made appeals to government 
leaders and peoples in the cause of peace, 
I have found that when there is no Chris- 
tian conscience, there is nothing to which 
one can appeal.” 

Why should Christ be with us when we 
spend so much on our own church com- 
fort and so little on winning the world 
through and for him? 

Let’s make our goal: “A tithe from our 
church for the world mission of Christ!” 

I hope this group was misquoted. 


BeNJ. THOMPSON. 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


Out of UN, Out of U.S. 


I am surprised that you would print 
the Chapel Hill item (above) in your pub- 
lication. The article reads, “by a church 
group,” but does not say “which” church. 
Surely, if they have gall enough to even 
suggest a movement, as they did, they 
wouldn’t be afraid to mention the name of 
the group. 

What we truly need is to work every 


way we are able to get the United States 
out of the United Nations and the U.N. 
out of these United States. I wouldn’t 
give one red cent to the U.N. for any- 
thing. Surely, you, as editor of a church 
paper, can’t possibly agree with this ar- 
ticle! 

This is not the first article in your 
publication that I have not been able to 
digest with any taste! 

Mrs. R. G. LAwTon, Jr. 
Shreveport, La. 


UPUSA Union? 


As a United Presbyterian, I would like 
to know just where Mr. Cumming (Ovrt- 
LOOK letter, Oct. 30) gets his inside in- 
formation that the UPUSA Church is 
“planning to unite with the Methodists, 
Episcopalians, Church of Christ etc., etc.,” 
and that such a union is “forthcoming.” 
Could we not exercise a little more re- 
straint in the use of such unfounded state- 
ments? Many of us in the UPUSA Church 
see no possibility of such a union in the 
foreseeable future. Only the miraculous 
power of the Holy Spirit could bring 
about such a union in our time, and who 
would want to be found opposing the Holy 
Spirit if he should see fit to bring it 
about? The General Assembly has not 
approved such a union, much less the 
majority of the presbyteries. Entering in- 
to conversation with other churches is a 
far cry from uniting with them. 

IrvVIN K. McARTHUR, 
Cortez, Colo. 


Campus Consideration 


Thank you for publishing the article by 
Dean Leyburn in the Nov. 20 issue. His 
remarks are penetrating, and his recom- 
mendations are admirable. 

As a professor who has had experience 
with four church-related colleges, of three 
different denominations, I should like to 
mention an area which Dr. Leyburn does 
not explore, namely, that of administra- 
tion-faculty relations in church colleges. 

At one such college I was told in May 
that I would be re-appointed as instructor 
for the following year, and was then in- 
formed in August that the appointment 
was cancelled. This made it too late to 
obtain a new appointment elsewhere. 

At another such college I was inter- 
viewed in May by the president, and told 
he would recommend me for appointment 
the following September. I made plans to 
move my family to the new location, but 
in August I had word that another man 
had been appointed. Then I found that 
he had told four of us in graduate school 
that we would be recommended, and all 
of us were disconcerted when not ap- 
pointed. 


At still another college I was appointed 
at a stated yearly salary, but on Septem- 
ber 15, although no classes had been held, 
they docked me half a month’s salary 
on the excuse that salaries were paid 
monthly and I was not on the payroll for 
the first half of September. 


Finally, I was engaged to come in to a 
college with the distinct understanding 
that I would be head of my department 
in a few years when the present head re- 
tired. When this eventuated, the admin- 
istration brought in an outsider to head 
the department. I immediately resigned 


and have found a most satisfactory place 
at an “ungodly” state institution. 

From these personal experiences I cap 
say that I have found more Christian 
relations between administration and fae. 
ulty at state institutions and private col. 
leges than in the so-called Christian col. 
leges. The significance of this I leave to 
wiser people than I. 

Please withhold my name, because these 
statements could easily be traced back, 
and I have no desire to bring accusations 
against colleges which are doing an ad- 
mirable job with their students, even at 
the expense of their faculties. 


ON POETRY 
By HARRISON RAY ANDERSON 


EW MEN ever come into the minis- 

try with less appreciation of poetry 
than I had. My training as an engineer 
did not make literature a major. What 
teachers I did have did not help, per- 
haps because I was blind. Then I be- 
gan to open my eyes. 

I carried a little volume of John Ox- 
enham’s along with my New Testament 
and Book of Common Worship all 
through the First War. You must march 
with a book to love it. Sidney Lanier 
and R. L. S. (kindred suffering souls) 
spoke to my condition as few others did. 
Now and then I would use a bit of 
poetry in the Sunday calendar. It made 
it a little more interesting and some peo- 
ple treasured what they found. George 
Macdonald’s “I said, let me walk in the 
fields” helped me to take my family to 
the heart of a great city and gladly live 
and work there. I published it once a 
year for our city flock and I add it here 
for you especially who minister and live 
in the city. 


NAME. 





OBEDIENCE 
said, “Let me walk in the fields.” 
He said, “No, walk in the town.” 
said, “There are no flowers there.” 
He said, “No flowers, but a crown.” 


— 


— 


said, “But the skies are black; 

There is nothing but noise and din.” 

And he wept as he sent me back; 

“There is more,” he said; “there is 
sin.” 


I said, “But the air is thick, 
And fogs are veiling the sun.” 
He answered, “Yet souls are sick, 
And souls in the dark undone.” 


I said, “I shall miss the light, 

And friends will miss me, they say.” 
He answered, “Choose tonight 

If I am to miss you, or they.” 


I pleaded for time to be given. 
He said, “Is it hard to decide? 
It will not seem hard in heaven 
To have followed the steps of your 
Guide.” 


I cast one look at the fields, 
Then set my face to the town; 
He said, “My child, do you yield? 
Will you leave the flowers for the 
crown?” 


Then into his hand went mine, 
And into my heart came he; 
And I walk in a light divine 
The path I had feared to see. 
—GEORGE MACDONALD, 1824-1905. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 








e PROTESTANT GROUPS in Washington, 
D.C., have expressed “regret” that the 
Roman Catholic bishops have reaffirmed 
their stand that they will oppose U. S. 
aid to education if such legislation ex- 
cludes assistance to private and paro- 
chial schools. ... @ The U. S. SuPREME 
Court has refused to rule on an appeal 
charging that a New Orleans synagogue, 
in permitting mixed seating of men and 
women, had failed to meet the require- 
ments of an Orthodox Jew’s bequest, 
thus allowing to stand the action of the 
Louisiana Supreme Court which held that 
the courts have no authority to intervene 
in deciding interpretations of religious 
dogma. ... @ THE NEW ZEALAND Pres- 
byterian General Assembly has voted 
approval in principle of the ordination 
of qualified women as ministers. Already 
there are women elders in the congrega- 
tions. The Assembly also called on the 
government to support membership of 
Communist China in the UN... . @ 
NEXT YEAR the United Lutheran Church 
will publish a 70-page book containing 
all major official social pronouncements 
made by the denomination during its 
44-year history. . . . © DELEGATES rep- 
resenting church bodies from the Repub- 
lic of Korea walked out of a meeting of 
the East Asia Christian Conference in 
Bangalore, India, when a report urged 
admittance of Communist China to the 
UN. The report was not approved, be- 
ing forwarded to the cooperating church- 
es for study. e THE GENERAL 
BROTHERHOOD Boarp of the Church of 
the Brethren has urged that family fall- 
out shelters not be built. The Methodist 
Council of Bishops, in an “Advent Mes- 
sage,” warned against “the folly of panic 
programs for bomb shelters,” saying, 
“The best shelter program is that which 
is directed toward eradicating the causes 
of strife.” It also struck at “self-ap- 
pointed anti-Communist groups.” ... © 
AusTRALIA’s new federal Marriage Act 
has been invoked for the first time, giving 
permission for a man to marry a blood 
relative. A 56-year-old man and his 36- 
year-old niece, a widow, both Jews, were 
granted permission when it was shown 
that Jewish religious law permits mar- 
triage between certain blood relatives... . 
® THE FOUNDER of Rescue, Inc., a sui- 
cide-preventive organization, has declared 
that there is no such thing as a “non- 
serious” suicide threat. 


D. G. Miller Is Named 
Pittsburgh President 


Donald G. Miller, professor of New 
Testament at Union Theological Sem- 
inary in Virginia since 1943, has been 
elected president of Pittsburgh Theologi- 
cal Seminary. He will take up his work 
there next summer, succeeding Clifford 
G. Barbour. 

Pittsburgh Seminary was formed two 
years ago as a result of the union of 
United Presbyterians and Presbyterians, 
USA, bringing together Pittsburgh-Xenia 
and Western Seminaries in a plan to de- 
vote the extensive resources of that highly 
populous Presbyterian area to the devel- 
opment of a strong institution, sustaining 
relationships also to the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

The consolidated seminary is located 
on what had been Pittsburgh-Xenia’s 
ten-acre campus, not far from what is 
considered the city’s educational center. 

Dr. Miller, now 52, was born in Brad- 
dock, Pa., and is a graduate of Green- 
ville College (Ill.), Biblical Seminary 
(N.Y.), and New York University (Ph. 
D.). He was first a member of the Free 
Methodist Church of North America, 
teaching in a Korean school for two 
years. He taught at Biblical Seminary 
one year, at the Evangelical Lutheran 
Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., one year, be- 
fore entering the Presbyterian Church, 
USA, when he was pastor in Street, Md., 
for two years. Since 1941 he has been 
in the Presbyterian Church, U.S., for 
two years assistant pastor at Highland 
Park church, Dallas, Texas, and since 
then at Union Seminary. 

He is co-editor of Interpretation, a 
quarterly publication of the seminary, 
and the author of a number of books. He 
is an associate editor of the Layman’s 
Bible Commentary and author of the 
volume on Luke. 


Melion Gift 


The largest gift in the history of Pitts- 
burgh Seminary and its predecessors has 
been announced by President Barbour: 
$1,350,000 for a new library, from the 
Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation and the 
Richard King Mellon Foundation. This 
brings the seminary’s $5 million develop- 
ment program to $3,500,000. The li- 
brary will provide space for 300,000 
volumes, considered adequate for 40 
years. 

With 230 students currently enrolled, 
the projected enrollment for 1975 is 600. 


Plans Announced for 
Missions Consultation 


Plans previously announced by the 
Presbyterian, U.S., Board of World Mis- 
sions for a worldwide mission strategy 
consultation have been confirmed for 
Montreat, N.C., next Oct. 13-19. 

Invitations have been extended more 
than 150 church leaders, boards and 
agencies in the U.S. and overseas to 
participate in what the new executive 
secretary, T. Watson Street, calls “a cre- 
ative venture in mission policy planning.” 

Included in the group will be repre- 
sentatives of the younger churches, mis- 
sionaries—ministers and laymen—from 
here and abroad, as well as representa- 
tives from other denominational boards 
and interdenominational missionary 
agencies. 

The purpose of the consultation is “to 
provide guidance for the Board of World 
Missions as (it) determines its philoso- 
phy and strategy for the years just 
ahead.” 

At the meeting there will be 113 voting 
delegates representing the boards and 
agencies of the church, its missionaries 
in Iraq, Portugal, Ecuador, Taiwan, 
Mexico, Japan, Congo, Korea and Bra- 
zil, representatives of the national church- 
es in these countries with which the 
Board and/or its missions cooperate. 

More than 30 “Correspondents” have 
been invited from other bodies with which 
the Boards or its missions are associated. 
From ten to fifteen “Consultants” have 
been asked to be present, serving as 
highly qualified specialists in particular 
areas. These will be not only specialists 
in geographical areas but also from vari- 
ous types of work—articulture, educa- 
tion, evangelism, literacy programs, med- 
ical care, audio-visual procedures and 
others. 

There will also be a list of “Accredited 
Visitors,” including representatives of in- 
terested organizations outside the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S., and press repre- 
sentatives. 


NEW DELHI NOTEBOOK 


With the admission of 23 new mem- 
ber churches into the World Council of 
Churches at the New Delhi Assembly, 
the WCC now has twice as many mem- 
bers in Asia, Africa and Latin America 
as it had at its first Assembly in Amster- 
dam in 1948. 








*x* * * 


The 175 Protestant and Orthodox 








bodies from 50 countries in the WCC 
have an estimated total membership of 
250 million. 

* @ a 

The Russian Orthodox Church, voted 

into membership with the other new 
members 142-3, with four abstentions, 
has, according to figures submitted, 50 
million believers in the Soviet Union, 
served by 30,000 priests, 20,000 parishes, 
and 73 bishoprics. It reports mainte- 
nance of 40 monasteries, eight theologi- 
cal schools and six seminaries. 

* * * 


Seeking to ease some of the fears 


raised by admission of the Russian 
church, Charles P. Taft, an Episcopal 
layman from Cincinnati, predicted that 
the Russians will “stick to theology,” 
and that they will not be “obstruction- 
ists” in WCC proceedings. 

ss 


Merging of the International Mis- 
sionary Council and the WCC came 
about at the opening business session 
without any show of opposition. The 
IMC was organized in 1921 and came 
to include 35 national missionary organi- 
zations and Christian councils around 
the world. Now, under one banner, the 





EXCERPTS FROM NEW DELHI 


Longing for Unity 


By W. A. VISSER ‘T HOOFT 


HE LONGING for Christian unity 
has ceased to be the concern of the 
few and has become the preoccupation 
of the many. Large churches which had 
not participated in the dialogue between 
the churches now feel the time has come 
for them to make their contribution. . . . 
The nearness in time of the recent 
Pan-Orthodox Conference at Rhodes, 
Greece, this World Council Assembly 
and the Second Vatican Council gives 
the impression of a general ecumenical 
mobilization. ... 

The fact that a dialogue has been 
started does not mean that fundamental 
problems are on the way to being solved. 

The new perspectives for reunion will 
give rise to fears that an “external union” 
will be forced on church members who 
are not ready for this and do not desire 
it. 

This fear is groundless, because the 
ecumenical movement respects deeply- 
held convictions. Those who would force 
union would meet determined opposition 
from the churches. 

Those who expect reunion tomorrow 
will be disappointed, but those who be- 
lieve that the time has arrived for coura- 
geous and responsible steps toward church 
unity must not be disappointed. 


Opportunity 


(The application of the Russian Or- 
thodox Church for membership in the 
WCC) offers a tremendous opportunity 
to us, an opportunity that a real spiritual 
dialogue shall take place between the 
Eastern Churches and those which have 
their origin in West. If we accept this 
opportunity our ecumenical task will not 
become easier, but it will be greatly 
enriched. .. . 

We have not only to take into account 
the ancient divergencies between the 





DR. VISSER “T HOOFT, secretary general of 
the World Council of Churches, gave the 
address from which these excerpts are taken 
at the opening session of the New Delhi 
Assembly. 


4 


Christian East and the Christian West, 
but also the modern tensions between the 
political East and the political West. 

But what right have we to refuse this 
task if it is laid upon us? 

This is the first time that such [Ro- 
man Catholic] observers have attended a 
World Council assembly. The nature of 
our relations with the Secretariat is that 
of mutual information about our con- 
cerns. Thus we have been able to mention 
specific points, such as the question of 
religious liberty, which we would like 
to see clarified by the coming Vatican 
Council. 

(The goal of the WCC is not to be- 
come itself) the one body with one clear 
voice in matters of faith, life, and church 
order, but to pave the way for a fuller 
manifestation of that body at both local 
and world levels. 


No Wild Dream 

And let no one say that this is a wild 
dream or that it will lead automatically 
to the formation of a wholly uniform, 
centralized super-church. For it is noth- 
ing less than what the New Testament 
means by the unity of the church. The 
New Testament itself makes clear that 
unity in Christ does not mean uniformity 
and central organization. 

We are not looking for a vague, un- 
defined unity. We are concerned with 
the unity of which Christ himself is the 
author, the unity which exists in him 
and which he gives to his people. In the 
West as well as in the East, voices are 
not lacking which urge us to widen our 
concept of unity. We can only answer 
that we do not know a wider unity than 
that in Christ. 

That is not because we look down on 
the great philosophical and religious tra- 
ditions which believe that they have more 
inclusive unity to offer mankind. It is 
because the Christ we believe in is the 
one who is the Savior of all mankind, the 
Lord of lords in whom all things hold 
together. 


united Christian forces will seek to cor- 
relate activities pertaining not only to 
Christian unity, theological studies, inter- 
national affairs and service to refugees 
but the worldwide Protestant and Ortho- 
dox missionary enterprise as well. 

* € = 


The IMC head, J. E. Lesslie New- 
bigin, now director of the new WCC Di- 
vision of World Mission and Evange- 
lism, predicted that merging of the two 
bodies will “in due course lead to fruit- 
ful changes in the pattern of missionary 
action.” He hopes that churchmen of 
Asia and Africa “will be moved to send 
missionaries to Europe and America to 
make the gospel credible to the pagan 
masses of those continents who remain 
unmoved by the witness of the churches 
in their midst.” The task of the new 
division, as he sees it, is “to impress 
upon every church in every part of the 
world the obligation to take its share in 
the task of missions as an indispensable 
element without which its own confession 
of the gospel would lack something of 
full integrity.” 


Visser ‘t Hooft Urges 
Work, Prayer for Unity 


New Deut, INDIA (RNS)—W. A. 
Visser ’t Hooft said here that young peo- 
ple must “work, pray and sweat’ for the 
cause of Christian unity as he addressed 
a youth meeting sponsored by the World 
Council of Churches prior to its Third 
Assembly. 

The general secretary of the WCC said 
the ecumenical movement is still young 
and needs constant invigoration. He 
urged the youths to follow the lead of 
the early ecumenical pioneers in their 
devotion to the movement. 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft said the assembly 
is concerned only with “unity centered 
around Christ as the light of the world.” 

“We seek no unity to the right or left 
of this,” he said. ‘We don’t say the 
Christian religion or the Christian Church 
is the light of the world. We only say 
Christ himself is that light. 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft said that without 
this emphasis the ecumenical movement 
would become a “human enterprise.” 

The peoples of both the East and West 
are searching for “new universals in their 
quest for political and religious unity,” 
he said. “Many have given up hope 
that Christianity can provide such a uni- 
versal because we haven’t demonstrated 
our unity.” 

He said the present ecumenical move- 
ment as manifested in the World Coun- 
cil still represents “an imperfect unity.” 

“But at least we are not living in com- 
plete isolation from one another. We are 
exposing oarselves to the gathering work 
of the Lord,” the World Council leader 
said. 
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The Weakness of Christian Social Relations 


ANY MINISTERS and a much 

larger number of lay Christians are 
frightened by the connotations that they 
read into the phrase, “Christian Social 
Action.” They assume that the people 
who are interested in Christian social 
action want to get the church into poli- 
tics. They assume that these people pre- 
tend to speak for millions of adherents 
to the Protestant faith, when they have 
no mandate to speak at all. They assume 
that these people seek a kind of society 
that is variously described as the welfare 
state, a socialist republic or communism. 
They are wrong on all three counts. 

In the first place, aside from certain 
formal pronouncements that come after 
months of study by laymen who are ex- 
perts in the field and by equally compe- 
tent ministers, Christian social action ad- 
vocates do not want to see official church 
groups taking part in politics, whether it 
be on the local, state or national level. 
The hope for Christian action in society 
is that individual dedicated laymen and 
laywomen may join political parties, wel- 
fare movements, planning commissions, 
parent-teacher associations and a host of 
similar groups having no religious tests 
or dividing lines, and work with men 
and women of other faiths or without 
formal church affiliation to achieve a 
common social good. The interesting ob- 
servation can nearly always be made that 
in such groups the non-Protestant church 
member outnumbers the Protestant church 
member from two to one to ten to one, 
depending on the area of the country 
wherein the observation is made. Chris- 
tian social action in a political sense is 
possible only when the Christian asso- 
ciates with non-Christian, who usually 
thinks more clearly, leads more wisely 
and fights with greater perseverance than 
the Christian. 


Pronouncements 

But the exception was made above that 
in social pronouncements the churches 
speak officially. One should not depre- 
ciate the social pronouncements of the 
churches. They have had great effect on 
public opinion in general, and on some 
political leaders in particular. They 
usually represent the consensus of those 
Protestants who have a genuine concern 
about the evil situation condemned in 
the pronouncement or about the welfare 
program advocated therein. They consti- 
tute a kind of protective armor around 
the venturesome clergyman or bold ed- 
ucator or progressive lay leader who 
dares to speak out on a controversial is- 
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sue. But in essence, the social pronounce- 
ments of the churches are the climax of 
a thorough educational process in which 
many lay and clerical persons have par- 
ticipated. As intelligent persons who 
want their thinking and studying to have 
some tangible expression, they press for 
a formal pronouncement. But not for one 
moment should it be thought that the 
social pronouncement is equivalent to 
social action. The action comes later. 
Such political action is by individuals, 
not by churches. 

In the second place, the experienced 
secretary for a department of Christian 
Social Relations knows perfectly well that 
he is not speaking for the total member- 
ship of his church. He usually takes 
care to point out to his hearers that in 
the case of Protestant churches, each in- 
dividual member is entitled to have his 
own opinion about the meaning of Scrip- 
ture, and he certainly must have that 
right in regard to the complicated and 
changing affairs of modern society. The 
most that the advocate of Christian social 
action can say is that he believes that 
the great majority of his fellow-church- 
men share the opinion that he expresses, 
but his words do not bind any other indi- 
vidual. How could they, in a religious 
society where each man counts for one 
and where the primary reason for the 
organization is religious fellowship and 
not political pressure ? 

On the other hand, those who oppose 
the right of church spokesmen to state the 
import of a social pronouncement or his 
understanding of a consensus should 
realize that their censorship of one view 
is inevitably construed as an endorsement 
of the other view. Furthermore, when- 
ever the discussion turns on a particular 
piece of legislation designed to achieve 
a social good, the practical question is, 
not whether some better means can be 
developed to accomplish the goal, but 
whether at this particular time society 
takes the step outlined in the pending bill 
or takes no step at all. Dedicated men 
can differ as to the timing and even as to 
whether a bill drawn with the best of 
intentions will accomplish its purpose, 
but those who oppose what is actually 
before the Congress or the Legislature or 
the City Council should understand that 
their opposition may mean no action at 
all. Such opposition is a vote for the 
status quo, a status not usually filled 
with Christian qualities. 


Communism Issue 

In the third place, the Christian social 
action advocate or the Christian reformer 
is usually further removed from opera- 
tions that promote communism than his 
critics are. He is usually mild-mannered, 


non-violent in disposition and conduct, 
and sometimes a conscientious pacifist. 
He wants a social order where there will 
be a more equitable distribution of the 
good things of life and where therefore 
there will be fewer people ready to accept 
the false promises of communism. His 
critic, corporation executive or invest- 
ment banker or real estate promoter, may 
occasionally be a party to a deal, the 
ultimate consequence of which may be 
great financial loss to an individual or 
to a group of workers or a situation of 
racial or religious prejudice. It is from 
these things—an embittered rival or un- 
employed workers or acts of discrimina- 
tion—that communism draws its new ad- 
herents. 


Furthermore, it should be recognized 
that socialism is not synonymous with 
communism, and that the welfare state 
is not necessarily a communist state. One 
of the objects of the American Constitu- 
tion is “To promote the general welfare.” 
In some of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization countries it is regarded as 
proper for the state to own, control and 
operate railroads and other public utili- 
ties. In all the other NATO countries, 
the provision of medical care for the aged 
by the state is far more extensive than it 
is in our own. These are not the charac- 
teristics of a communist society; if they 
were, there would be few nations in the 
western world that did not share one or 
more activities so glibly described as 
communist. 


Offensive Qualities 

The qualities of communism that are 
offensive to lovers of freedom and be- 
lievers in the inherent rights of man are 
its violence, its ruthlessness, its totali- 
tarian approach to all issues and its 
complete denial of the democratic process. 
As a secular state, it is unimportant that 
it declares its religion to be atheism, al- 
though it thereby deprives itself of one 
of the strongest supports a government 
can have, the loyalty of religious-minded 
people. But we do not test our recogni- 
tion of other nations or our ability to get 
along with them by the kind of god they 
worship or whether they worship any god 
at all. Our attitude towards communism 
is one of condemnation arising out of 
its basic denial of the worth of the indi- 
vidual in its philosophy, and its opera- 
tions. It does not respect the rights of 
man, in spite of glittering phrases in its 
Constitution that seem to do so. It gives 
no evidence that it will keep its interna- 
tional agreements. It has been and is 
unspeakably cruel and ruthless in pun- 
ishing all who are declared to be enemies 
of the state. 

The worker in the field of Christian 
social relations is placed at a great dis- 
advantage when ignorant men brand him 
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@ New experiences bring understanding 
between Protestants and Greek Orthodox 


The Face of God 


By HARRY G. 


GREAT HEADLAND and cliff 

juts out into the Mediterranean Sea 
some miles north of Beirut. It was called 
in ancient times Prosopon Theou, “The 
Face of God.” High up in the precipice, 
five hundred feet above the breakers that 
crash against its base, nestles a small 
cave fashioned into a chapel and fitted 
with a door and a window. The chapel 
was consecrated in the fifth century, in 
commemoration of the miraculous rescue 
of some sailors driven by a storm close 
to the rocky headland. Around it grew 
up a monastery, with walls and cells 
clinging to the cliff through the centuries 
until they were abandoned and began to 
fall away into the sea far below. The 
cliff so nobly named, and the sea and 
the sky, recall John’s vision of him that 
sat upon the great white throne, “from 
whose Face the earth and the heaven fled 
away.” (Rev. 20:11.) 

In this awe-inspiring setting, a band 
of young people were working not long 
DR. DORMAN is secretary of the Near East 
Christian Council, Beirut, Lebanon. 








Christian Relations 

(Continued from page 5) 
as a communist or a sympathizer or a 
fellow-traveller. Each social issue should 
be weighed and judged on its own merits. 
The advocates of Christian social action 
should be encouraged on every occasion 
to give their word of interpretation and 
of evidence. To silence them would be to 
end the voice of prophecy in our time. 
The church member who fears every sug- 
gestion that might lead to a more equi- 
table distribution of the goods of Amer- 
ica should not be permitted to block the 
proceedings or censor the news when a 
lonely prophet of social righteousness 
speaks for justice and mercy and the 
Reign of Love. 


Minority Movement 

It will always be a minority of Protes- 
tant church membership that will have a 
genuine concern in social issues. The 
educational process is too slow, and the 
economic pressures too great. But for those 
who stand in the tradition of the men 
and women who through the centuries 
have seen the relevance of Christ’s gospel 
to the removal of gross social wrongs like 
slavery, illiteracy, ignorance, prejudice, 
discrimination, and preventable disease, 
there will never come an end to their 
striving. Let them be encouraged to con- 
tinue their struggle in these most trying 
days, within the circles of the church, not 
outside of it. For Christ has drawn the 
circle that takes them in. We are all 
brethren. 
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ago to repair the ancient chapel in the 
cave and restore it as a place of worship 
for the conferences and work camps held 
in the newer monastery buildings that 
lie along the cliff top. Greek Orthodox 
and Protestants worked together to bring 
back that historic place of worship to its 
function as a house of prayer and medi- 
tation. Differences of denominational 
background were forgotten in the one 
job that had to be done for Christ; and 
all things divisive melted away in the 
sunset vesper services on the cliff top, as 
they bowed together in the presence of 
God, “from whose Face the earth and 
the Heaven fled away.” 


To Help Churches 

When Pliny Fisk and Isaac Bird and 
other pioneers landed in Beirut in 1823 
and the years following, they came with 
explicit instructions to do everything pos- 
sible to give assistance to the ancient 
churches of these lands. Their purpose 
was not to break off groups of Christians 
to form new churches, but to strengthen 
and revive the spiritual life of the ancient 
communities in the churches already es- 
tablished. Their approach, however, was 
strange to the eastern clergy, and the 
power of their preaching seemed danger- 
ous. The hierarchy very soon not only 
considered them to be of no assistance 
but even felt them to be a great danger to 
the church and to the faith. The priests 
persecuted those who were influenced by 
this new preaching, for they found them 
actually studying the scripture for them- 
selves and criticizing the weaknesses of 
their own priests. Such men were very 
soon excommunicated and thrown out of 
their communities. They came therefore 
to the missionaries and asked to worship 
with them. Eventually they were gath- 
ered into groups that became organized 
churches according to the Presbyterian 
or Episcopal or Congregational pattern. 

In this way the greater part of the 
Protestant church groups in the Near 
East have been recruited from the an- 
cient churches, especially the Orthodox. 
The converts from Islam have been few 
in comparison. There are not many purely 
Muslim convert churches like those of 
Southern Iran. There the Episcopal 
churches have consistently refused to 
bring into their membership persons from 
other Christian communities. 

Everywhere else, eastern orthodoxy 
tends to look with suspicion upon the 
whole missionary movement as an effort 
to steal sheep from one flock to another; 
and Protestants who remember the hard- 


ships which their grandparents under- 
went when they embraced a new church 
affiliation, think chiefly of the weaknesses 
of the Orthodox churches, and have no 
knowledge of their new reform move- 
ments, the increasing emphasis on higher 
standards of education for the clergy, and 
their resolve to build a spiritual life in 
the church based on Bible study and the 
tradition of the early church. 


New Understanding 


But among those, both Orthodox and 
Protestants, who are trying to draw near 
to one another, a new understanding js 
in sight. Especially wherever folk come 
together to carry out in Christian fellow- 
ship a project that needs doing in the 
name of Christ, a wonderful unity is 
evident. As they stand together before the 
great Face of God, differences and res- 
ervations flee away. In Beirut the Chris- 
tian Youth Fellowship has brought to- 
gether Orthodox and Protestant young 
people in work camps and summer con- 
ferences. The work camp at the Ortho- 
dox monastery on the cliff is a project of 
the Christian Youth Fellowship. 

A rich experience in worship takes 
place at another conference of the Fellow- 
ship. On Sunday morning all the dele- 
gates attend in one body first the Or- 
thodox mass and then the Protestant serv- 
ice. There are explanations, and ques- 
tions and answers, both before the serv- 
ices and after, in order that folk might 
enter more fully into modes of worship 
strange to them. Why do people move 
about and light candles in the midst of 
the Orthodox service? Why is part of the 
service conducted behind the iconostasis, 
where the people cannot see what is 
going on? In the Protestant service why 
is the sermon so long? And why go to 
church at all, if there’s no communion? 

The Near East Christian Council rep- 
resents the cooperative interests and wit- 
ness of the mission boards and National 
Churches of the area. 

Every three years the Council holds its 
Plenary Assembly, with representatives 
from Algeria and Arabia, Turkey and 
the Sudan, Iran and Iraq and Egypt. 
At the last Assembly in Beirut, a color- 
ful element was the presence of the dig- 
nitaries of the Eastern Orthodox church- 
es. Metropolitan James of Melita had 
come from Geneva, where he is the per- 
sonal representative of the Ecumenical 
Patriarch of Constantinople at the World 
Council of Churches. He addressed the 
Assembly on the meaning of cooperation. 
Bishop Zgon der-Hagopian of Baghdad 
represented the Armenian Patriarchate 
of Jerusalem. The russet beard of Father 
Behnan Jajjawi, who represented the 
Syrian Orthodox Patriarch, attracted at- 
tention for in his person the Syrian 
Orthodox Church was being received into 
formal membership in the Council. 

Now, for the first time, the eastern 
churches are taking an important part 
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@ The Chicago Report (8) 


THE ARCHITECTURAL SETTING FOR 
REFORMED WORSHIP 


(Continued from last week) 


Choir Location 


In Protestant churches before the 
Gothic revival singers and organs had 
been placed in virtually every part of the 
church building other than in the chan- 
cel. Acoustic problems varied widely in 
different buildings.» It was desirable to 
have the choir out of the main line of 
vision, so that the gesticulations of the 
director and the dress and manners of 
the singers should not be obtruded on 
the worshippers. It was important in 
many cases that the director should be 
able to conduct the choir from the or- 
ganist’s bench. Probably the most widely 
used and generally satisfactory location 
for choir and organ was in the rear gal- 
lery of the church. This was the com- 
monest practice both in the Church of 
England and in Continental Reformed 
churches. But sometimes there was a 
singer’s pew, or a “‘singer’s table” at the 
back or the side of the nave, or in a 
side gallery or even in a gallery over the 
chancel. This singer’s pew was often 
found also below the high pulpit. The one 
arrangement which was never used was 
to set the choir between the people and 
the table in a chancel. By this device 
the proponents of a monkish and clerical 
conception of worship secured a dispo- 
sition of church interiors which would 
make common and corporate worship 
very difficult. The religious values of 
corporate worship were thus sacrificed 
to the aesthetic values of a well-sung per- 
formance. 

Today we have the curious situation 
that it is the most advanced and religi- 
ously most powerful sections of Roman 
Catholicism and Anglo-Catholicism which 
come nearest to a fresh representation 
of the Reformed tradition, while Pres- 
byterian churches right and left are 
dressing themselves up in the shopworn 
and castoff church furniture of the An- 
glo-Catholic movement a century back. 
The modern Catholic liturgical revival 
nourishes itself especially on the church 
of the Fathers, and since, as we have 
seen, the Reformed tradition is the closest 
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in the deliberations of the Council along 
with their Protestant brothers. On occa- 
sions such as these minor differences dis- 
appear indeed, and true fellowship in 
Christ brings us humbly together in the 
awesome presence of the one God, from 
whose Face the earth and the heaven flee 
away. 
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akin of all the major modern traditions 
to patristic practice, the Catholics often 
approach Calvin and Bucer, and are 
notably closer to them than their con- 
temporary heirs. 

These modern Catholics, for example, 
stress the corporate character of worship, 
the priesthood of the laity. They want 
one altar only in the church and they 
want all the people worshipping there 
rather than saying rosaries or other pri- 
vate devotions. They wish as much as 
possible of the service in the vernacular. 
They prefer a “people’s altar,” well for- 
ward to stand in the midst of the con- 
gregation, with the priest behind it, fac- 
ing the people, so that all may see and 
understand the action. (The pope still 
says mass in this “basilican posture” in 
S. Clemente in Rome as he did in the 
third century, before Christianity was 
actually legal in Rome.) Altars in this 
liturgical movement look like tables and 
bear much less in the way of equipment. 
The “tabernacle” for the consecrated ele- 
ments is removed to a side table. Great 
efforts are made to have congregations 
learn to “sing the mass.” It is now the 
Romans who are championing congre- 
gational singing against “usurpation” by 
choirs. They have discovered the Refor- 
mation sense of the Body of Christ, the 
communion of believers, while the sons 
of the Reformers are in danger of for- 
getting it. 

(Concluded next week) 


Barnes Sees Americans 
Confused in Judgments 


Granp Rapips, MicH. (RNS) — By 
identifying everything revolutionary with 
communism, Americans have “lost touch 
with reality” in the Cuban situation, 
Roswell P. Barnes said here. 

Dr. Barnes, the executive secretary in 
America of the World Council of Church- 
es, charged that this attitude gives the 
impression that Americans believe “there 
should be no revolution against injus- 
tice.” 

“The evils and sins of colonialism are 
not easily forgotten or expiated,” he said. 
“The sins of the fathers are visited upon 
the children. We are now paying the 
price of injustice . . . or of not having 
been our brother’s keeper.” 

Speaking to the Midwest Regional 
Conference of the United Church of 
Christ, Dr. Barnes said that in Cuba 
“communism has exploited this revolution 
which it did not create.” 

He declared that “part of the revolt 
in the world today is against the mate- 
rialism of Western civilization, especially 
the form which is reflected in the Holly- 


wood picture of life in the United 
States.” 

Africans and Asians are raising se- 
rious questions about the values of West- 
ern civilization, Dr. Barnes said. 

“They see our restlessness, our un- 
happiness, the spiritual frustrations, sui- 
cides, alcoholism, and they say to us, 
‘You have lost your way in the world of 
values.’ ” 

“Communism appeals in these areas 
by the mere fact of its discipline, by 
what it demands of people, by its confi- 
dence that the wave of the future is with 
it,” he said. 

“The church, on the other hand, has 
cheapened itself by not asking enough 
of its followers,’ Dr. Barnes asserted. 
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NOTE—U.S. refers to the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. (Southern); UPUSA to the 
United Presbyterian Church, USA; NCC, to 
the National Council of Churches; WCC, to 
the World Council of Churches. 


DECEMBER, 1961 

Bible Reading (UPUSA)—John. 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U.S.), O Sing a Song 
of Bethlehem, Louis Benson, 1899. 
Kingsfold. Hymnbook 177. 

Dec. 6, Conclusion of third WCC Assem- 
bly, New Delhi, India. 

Dec. 6-7, NCC General Board, New York. 

Dec. 6-7, WCC Central Committee, New 
Delhi, India. 

Dec. 10, Universal Bible Sunday. 

Dec. 11-14, Assembly, NCC Division of 
Home Missions, Minneapolis. 

Dec. 11-15, NCC Dept. of Stewardship and 
Benevolence, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 

Dec. 12, Annual meeting, Friends of the 
WCC, New York. 

Dec. 15, Bill of Rights Day. 

Dec. 18-19, COFEMAR, UPUSA, New York. 

Dec. 24, The White Gift (UPUSA); Joy 
Gift Offering for Ministerial Relief 
(U.S.). 

Dec. 25, Christmas Day. 

Dec. 28-29, American Assn. of Schools of 
Religious Education, Cincinnati. 

Dec. 31, Christian Student Sunday (U.S.); 
Student Homecoming Sunday (UPUSA). 


JANUARY, 1962 


Bible Reading (UPUSA)—1, 2 Peter; 
Jude. 
Hymn-of-the-Month (U.S.), God of Our 


Life, Through All the Circling Years, 
Hugh T. Kerr, 1917. Sandon. Hymn- 
book 108. 

Major Emphasis (U.S.), Christian Action. 

Jan. 7, Presentation of (U.S.) General As- 
sembly’s Emphasis for the Year: Chris- 
tian Vocation. 

Jan. 7-14, Universal Week of Prayer. 

Jan. 12-14, Natl. Council, United Presby- 
terian Men, Cleveland. 

Jan. 14, Seminary Sunday 
Missionary Day (NCC). 

Jan. 14-21, Church Officer Training (U.S.). 

Jan. 18-25, Week of Prayer for Christian 
Unity (WCC). 

Jan. 21, Evangelism Sunday (UPUSA); 
Stillman College Sunday (U.S.). 

Jan. 21-27, Church and Economic Life 
Week (NCC). 

Jan. 28, Youth Sunday. 

Jan. 28-Feb. 4, National Youth Week, 
NCC. 


(UPUSA); 
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EDITORIAL 


The Man With Figures 
Out of a Hat 


Robert Welch, the John Birch fuehrer, 
is learning some lessons. He appears to 
have come now, in his wide-swinging 
charges, to leave the Roman Catholics 
alone. A few weeks ago (OuTLOOK, Oct. 
23, Nov. 6) he suffered some burned 
fingers when, as he later admitted, he 
pulled a figure out of the hat and guessed 
that one-half of one per cent of all priests 
are “comsymps.”’ When RC pressure was 
applied, he ate his crow, he backed down, 
down, down, admitting that he knew 
nothing; he just wanted to make a few 
guesses. 

At least one RC response was that this 
is still not good enough: Would it be 
possible just to name one or two? 

The next Welch appearance which we 
saw reported was conspicuous by the com- 
plete elimination of RC charges. Now 
using the same techniques, Welch is 
pushed to concentrate completely on 
Protestants, as he goes on his irrespon- 
sible wild swing: 





“Proportionally the largest single body 
of Communists in America is in our own 
Protestant clergy.” (Of 200,000 Protes- 
tant clergymen, 7,000 can be called 
comsymps) “either Communists or sym- 
pathizers with Communist purposes.” 
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Then, in a magnanimous gesture, he 
solemnly declares, Nobody is accusing 
the other 97 per cent of anything except 
gullibility and apathy in allowing such 
conditions to exist. 

“Protestant ministers do not become 
Communists, but Communists do become 
Protestant ministers.” (Genuine minis- 
ters are not Communist, although their 
noble instincts do move some of them at 
times) “to think with their hearts rather 
than their heads” in favoring socialistic 
programs. But some of the most bril- 
liant young Communists may be told to 
go through the seminary and become or- 
dained and “to become ostensibly the 
best of all the ministers around.” 

There are Communist wolves in the 
midst of the sheep, he declares. There is 
“an increasingly disturbing and danger- 
ous development in the Protestant hier- 
archy as a whole.” But he goes on: 

The Protestant ministry should have 
been in the forefront of militant oppo- 
sition to the Communists. (He pauses 
momentarily to say that in many indi- 
vidual cases they are so opposed.) In 
regard to laxity among the leaders, in 
the top councils in Protestant churches 
can be found ministers helping with spe- 
cific communistic objectives and widely 
supporting Communist purposes in gen- 
eral .. .”’ in general . . in general . . in 
general... 

And you can see that the needle is 
stuck in the groove. 

The suspicion-planting technique is a 
proved and reliable method of operation. 


Some classes of politicians have found 
that it has brought them votes. One 
ambitious young man without qualms or 
scruples attaches himself to the Birch 
program, frightens people as Welch does, 
shows the doctored movies recommended 
by the Birchites in church and civic 
groups, elevates himself as a man to save 
his hearers from the fears he has instilled 
in them—and he very nearly leads the 
ticket! If he can sleep after engaging 
in such humbuggery, he has obviously 
drugged his conscience. 


Years ago, before he began practicing 
the procedure himself, John T. Flynn de- 
scribed this as the way to become a mil- 
lionaire: Frighten people; then march 
in to save them from what you have used 
to frighten them. 

The President’s Los Angeles admoni- 
tion is better, dealing as he did with 
these fear-inspiring groups: 

“. .. Under the strains and frustrations 
imposed by constant tension and harass- 
ment, the discordant voices of extremism 
are heard once again in the land. Men 
who are unwilling to face up to the dan- 
ger from without are convinced that the 
real danger comes from within. 

“They look suspiciously at their neigh- 
bors and their leaders. They call for ‘a 
man on horseback’ because they do not 
trust the people. They find treason in 
our finest churches, in our highest courts 
and even in the treatment of our water. 
They equate the Democratic party with 
the welfare state, the welfare state with 
socialism and socialism with communism. 
They object quite rightly to politics in- 





Editonial-of-tho-Wook 


We confess to a weakness for school 
teachers. Theirs, it often seems to us, 
is as difficult a task as society has con- 
trived. 

It is complicated by the fact that in 
no area of American life is criticism 
from the outside so rampant. Some of 
the criticism is unjust and stems from 
failure to understand what is demanded 
from modern American schools. Some 
is wholly just and has its birth in the 
commendable desire for constant im- 
provement. 

Admiral Rickover emits cries of an- 
guish because his personal standards 
are not met in all cases. Minority 
groups, in some instances, want their 
cases presented in out-of-focus relation- 
ship to the magnitude of their problem. 
Parents who haven’t read a book in 20 
years suddenly decide their children 
can’t read as well as they can. One 
group thinks schools lack discipline; 
another thinks they overdo control. A 
faction decries lack of imagination in 
schools, says they are afraid to experi- 
ment. An opposite faction says they 
experiment too much. The list of plaints 
and complaints is endless. 





Plaudits for Teachers 


Readers’ nominations for this feature are cordially invited. 


Is this bad? Not necessarily. An 
encouraging aspect is that it is an indi- 
cation that while Americans may be 
complacent about many things, the edu- 
cation of their children is not one of 
them. 

Niggling criticism, and there is a 
good deal of it, is certainly bad. Based 
upon ignorance it can only extend ig- 
norance. 

Constructive criticism, and there is 
much of that, too, can only help edu- 
cators to do a job which most of them 
want desperately to do well. For the 
balance of criticism to remain on the 
constructive side, there must be contin- 
uing understanding between educators 
and parents. A way to achieve that un- 
derstanding is to heed the invitation of 
educators to visit the schools next week 
and talk with those who are teaching 
your children. 

You will make teachers particularly 
happy if you add a question to the one 
you are sure to ask, “How is Johnny 
doing?” Ask it, certainly, but try add- 
ing this one. “What do you want from 
Johnny and from us?” — Needham 
(Mass.) Times 
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METHUSELAH REGRETS 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“—_yntil the flood came and swept 
them all away.”—Matthew 24:39. 


e* 7 HATE to think about this flood,” 
said Methuselah one day. 

“Well then, don’t” said Shem’s wife. 
“If there’s something you can’t help, 
why think about it?” 

“That’s just the trouble,” said Methu- 
selah. “If I can help it, then I can pitch 
in and be so taken up with my efforts 
that I don’t have energy left to worry 
with. But if I can’t help it, then there’s 
nothing to do but worry.” 

“It’s irrational,” said Japheth’s wife 
(she that had been a school-teacher). 

“T know it doesn’t make sense to 
worry or even think about what can’t 





truding on the military—but they are 
anxious for the military to engage in 
politics. 

“But you and I and most Americans 
take a different view of our peril. We 
know that it comes from without, not 
within. It must be met by quiet pre- 
paredness, not provocative speeches... . 

“So let us not heed these counsels of fear 
and suspicion. . . . Let us devote more 
energy to organizing the free and friendly 
nations of the world, with common trade 
and strategic goals, and devote less en- 
ergy to organizing armed bands of ci- 
vilian guerillas that are more likely to 
supply local vigilantes than national vigi- 
lance. 

“Let our patriotism be reflected in the 
creation of confidence rather than cru- 
sades of suspicion. Let us prove we think 
our country great by striving to make it 
greater. And, above all, let us remember 
that, however serious the outlook, how- 
ever harsh the task, the one great irre- 
versible trend in world history is on the 
side of liberty—and so, for all time to 
come, are we.” 

This, we are convinced, rather than 
the wild and irresponsible performance of 
the super-patriots(?) and the cunning 
politicians, reflects our best heritage and 
our truest hopes. 


GUEST EDITORS 
What About the Birchites? 


A Texas pastor has discovered an ef- 
fective technique for disarming sympa- 
thetic inquiries concerning the John 
Birch Society. Feigning innocence, he 
opines, “Oh, I don’t think they are really 
communists. I think they are well-mean- 
ing, patriotic Americans basically; 
they’ve just been duped into doing the 
communist’s work of discrediting the 
churches, sowing suspicion, and attacking 
the democratic form of our government. 
But I don’t think they are really com- 
munists. It only seems that way because 
they use the same methods and tactics 
as the communists, with front organiza- 
tions, guilt-by-implication and associa- 
tion, and central command which cannot 
be questioned. Actually, I think they are 
staunch American patriots who have sim- 
ply been misguided.” Monday Morning. 
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be helped. But there it is. I just think 
this flood is regrettable.” 

“You mean because you don’t think 
you'll live through it?” said Japheth’s 
wife. 

“No,” said the old man. “I’ve been 
ready to die these two hundred years and 
more. It’s the other people dying that 
I feel sorry for.” 

“Now listen, Great-grandfather-in- 
law,” said Japheth’s wife. “You know 
very well this flood is a kind of execu- 
tion. It’s a bad world and this is God’s 
way of ending it.” 

“Well, it won’t work.” 

“You mean some people are going to 
survive besides us?” 

“No, I mean you are going to survive. 
On your showing, the purpose of this 
flood is to get rid of the evil in men’s 
hearts, once and for all.” 

“And so it will. All the wicked peo- 
ple will be dead.” 

“You mean all the murderers and 
thieves and so forth. All the drunks 
too.” 

“But Great-grandfather-in-law,” said 
Shem’s wife, “are you insinuating that 
our family is going to produce wicked 
people? How can it?” 

“Well, I’m not going out on limb with 
timetables,” said the old man. “But I’ll 
venture to say it won’t take longer to 
produce one large-sized Bender than it 
will take to get a vineyard started. And 
as for murderers, do you realize that in 
the future all the murders and all the 
crimes, not to mention all the stupid 
things, will be perpetrated by direct de- 
scendants of your father-in-law?” 

“T just don’t see how that can be,” 
said Shem’s wife in dismay. 

“Simple,” said the old man. “You 
don’t have to take plants on the ark, 
just seeds and cuttings. You don’t need 
to take crimes and criminals aboard, 
just the seeds of crime will do.” 

“But where—who— ?” 

“In your own heart, if you’ll pardon 
my being frank. Didn’t you ever feel 
like walking out on your husband ?” 

“No, but I’ve often wanted to wring 
his neck,” she admitted. 


be ELL, THERE YOU ARE. 
I’m free to admit, seeing I’m 

the head of it, that this little clan is the 
best there is. But it isn’t good enough to 
stay good. It isn’t good enough to insure 
a sinless world. The seeds of all evils 
are going to be right on board that boat. 
“And by the same token there’s a cer- 
tain amount of good that’s going to be 
wiped out,” he went on. “I know, a flood 
will wipe many a slate clean. A flood 
will solve many difficulties, put an end 
to many troubles. Forty days after you 
shove off, you can stop worrying about 
me. You'll know I don’t have a worry 


or a care left. Most of my worries have 
been with people, and when there aren’t 
any people any more. . . . Well, I sup- 
pose I’ve been something of a nuisance to 
other people, too, so presently now they’ll 
not need to feel annoyed about me. 

“But still I regret it,”” Methuselah said. 
“Think of the beauty that’s going to be 
destroyed, beauty of nature, beauty con- 
ceived by man. Think of the knowledge, 
all the complicated knowledge that goes 
to make what we call civilization. I 
admit I’ve only lived on the edge of it, 
I can’t even read or write... .” 

“Oh, Great-grandfather,” broke in 
Shem, “if I understand it, that’s the 
main reason for this flood. Civilization 
is just a name for the ways and habits 
of people who live together in great 
heaps like ant-hills. It’s the cities that 
let loose the plagues on mankind. After 
this, everyone will live in tents like us, 
every man and his family free under 
the blue sky. . . .” 

“Nonsense,” said Methuselah. ‘‘What 
will human beings do when there isn’t 
room to live as we do, room for every- 
one? Cities can’t be avoided. And to 
have cities there have to be arts and 
sciences, all the things they teach at the 
University of Antediluvia and I never 
tried to learn. Take eclipses, now. The 
professors at the university know what 
causes them, and they can even predict 
them and no one is afraid. But when all 
the knowledge is wiped out, everybody 
will be scared to death of eclipses just 
as they always used to be. Think of 
what it takes to sail a boat. My grand- 
son doesn’t care where he’s going so he 
won’t navigate. But men do navigate, 
they sail against the wind itself. How 
long will it take to discover that trick 
again? 


ee’ 72 UT THAT ISN’T ALL. No- 
body’s mentioned the babies. 


Maybe all the grown-ups are bad as 
they can be. But I can’t quite picture 
a wicked baby, can you? Every little 
child is a ray of hope. Every little 
child’s happiness makes someone else 
happy. There are the young married 
couples who have been in this world 
long enough not to have illusions about 
it, young people who are sure their home 
is going to be different. I tell you, 
beauty and knowledge and happiness are 
good, and they are going to be destroyed, 
every scrap.” 

“Oh, but look what these people do 
with such good things,” said Shem. 
“They misuse them, so that what was 
good becomes a tool of evil.” 

“Ah, but the good things are there, 
and they could be used for good. When 
the good things aren’t there any more, 
then what? The flood cures violence by 
violence, and I can’t help regretting it. 
. .. Do you know what?” he asked sud- 
denly. “I believe God will never try this 
again. One flood is enough, even for 
him.” 
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Labor Secretary Sees 
Often Silent Churches 


WasuinctTon, D.C. (RNS) — Ameri- 
ca’s churches and synagogues are “too 
often silent” on social issues that concern 
the nation, Secretary of Labor Arthur J, 
Goldberg said here is an address before 
the 46th biennial General Assembly of 
the Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations. 

He called on churches and synagogues 
to intensify their efforts in calling for 
legislation on social and moral issues 
that affect the nation’s welfare. 

Mr. Goldberg said the nation’s reli- 
gious institutions are “too often afraid 
to offend, too often the victims of the 
conformity of thought and the tyranny 
of community thinking they should de- 
plore and expunge from society.” 

The Cabinet officer urged them to face 
up to such issues as “the denial of equal- 
ity in economic life, trade policies and 
their effect upon people here, housing 
and urban development.” 

All of these problems “find expression 
in individual policies of government and 
proposals in the Congress,” he said. ‘All 
of them merit and deserve from religion 
a genuine response.” 


NEW DELHI 


WCC to Prepare Youths 
For Service Abroad 


New DE.LutI, INDIA (RNS)—A secre- 
tariat to assist and prepare youth volun- 
teers for service in needy countries abroad 
will be established by the World Council 
of Churches. 

The new agency, which will probably 
be set up within the WCC’s Youth De- 
partment, was announced here by Rod- 
erick S. French of Geneva, the depart- 
ment’s executive secretary. He was ad- 
dressing some 160 delegates to a WCC 
youth meeting held in connection with 
the council’s Third Assembly. 

Mr. French, a minister of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the U.S., said 
the proposed secretariat “will stand as 
an ecumenical dimension of service to 
facilitate churches and movements in 
taking part in this modern opportunity 
to help remove some frustrations of will- 
ing but bewildered youth.” 

He noted, however, that creation of the 
secretariat will not mean the WCC is 
launching new programs. He said it will 
seek to help prepare youth for overseas 
service to increase the usefulness of un- 
skilled and inexperienced persons. 

Mr. French also reported that the 

(Continued on page 12) 
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WCC will assist in various ways interde- 
nominational work camps sponsored by 
national ecumenical youth councils in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

In addition, he said, the council is 
considering the feasibility of sponsoring 
annually a limited number of summer 
camps where youths would be paid, and 
of launching year-round volunteer camps. 


Bible Is “Dead” 


In another address, Mr. French told 
the meeting that the Bible “is dead” for 
many young people whose religious faith 
is “little more than Jesus-centered agnos- 
ticism.” He laid the blame for religious 
illiteracy to the fact that “a lot of youth 
work is being done for inadequate or 
false reasons,” and sometimes “only to 
recruit future adult church workers.” 

“This kind of institutionalism,” he 
said, “is ineffective and denies the fact 
that baptized youth already are incor- 
porated into Christ’s body.” 

Mr. French observed that youth work 
also is “often motivated by the desire 
to keep youths off the streets or rescue 
them from a wicked world into sheltered 
existence.” 

“This protective ministry,” he added, 
“betrays a very confused theology and 
does nothing to help youth understand 
themselves as a body of Christ set in the 
world to love and serve.” 

To counteract this trend, the WCC is 
seeking to bring about “a more realistic 
and living image of modern youth and 
his circumstances, as indispensable 
knowledge for sound church strategy,” 
he concluded. 

x * * 

NBC-TV, Dec. 3 (1-1:30 p.m. EST) 
—Special report on the New Delhi As- 
sembly of the World Council of Church- 
es: “Decision at New Delhi.” 


Abingdon Children’s Home 

Abingdon Presbytery’s children’s 
home, located at Foster Falls, Va., for 
42 years, will occupy a new plant on an 
89-acre tract near Wytheville before 
Christmas. Facilities are being built for 
75 to 85 children, with provision for 
expansion. 


9t an Ydea! 





Presbytery College Night 


Churches of Rochester and Gen- 
esee (N.Y.) Presbyteries have an 
early December “Presbyterian Re- 
lated College Night” (7:00 p.m.) 
for Senior High young people and 
their parents, in addition to admis- 
sions counselors from area high 
schools. This year 23 Presbyte- 
rian colleges named representatives 
to attend, with the address of the 
evening given by the director of 
admissions, John Kimball, of At- 
MA College (Mich.). 








CAMPUS NEWS 


On a recent weekend, 30 college and 
university professors came together on 
the campus of PirtspurcH Theological 
Seminary to be brought up to date on 
the latest trends in theological education, 
The purpose: to enable them to give 
helpful guidance to pre-theological stu- 
dents on their own campuses. Discussions 
involved “Theological Education and 
Higher Education,” “The Nature of the 
Ministry,” and “Preparation of the Min- 
ister.”. . . The seminary has received a 
$300,000 gift from Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
son A, Campbell of Sewickley, Pa., to en- 
dow the William Oliver Campbell Chair 
in Homiletics. The seminary’s develop- 
ment program is currently seeking $4,- 
910,000 in twenty presbyteries of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, Eastern Ohio and 
West Virginia. 

* * * 

The William Luther Cobb Library, 
costing $580,000 including furnishings, 
is now under construction at FLorRma 
PRESBYTERIAN College, underwritten by 
a gift from Mr. and Mrs. Cobb. 

* = 2a 

Evening classes, Jan. 23-May 19, at 
the PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOL oF CHRISs- 
TIAN EpucaTIOoN, Richmond, Va., have 
been announced: “Christianity and Com- 
munism,” by Bruce Cumming, and “Ad- 
vanced Folk Games” and “Recreational 
Crafts” by Glenn Bannerman. 

* * * 

AMERICAN University, Washington, 
D.C., will offer its first Institute on 
Church Finance, Jan. 5-27, giving in- 
struction and ideas in better management 
of church finances: purchasing, account- 
ing, fund raising and budget develop- 
ment. It will be offered in cooperation 
with the Wesley Theological Seminary. 
One study group, on purchasing pro- 
cedures, will be led by David R. Holt, 
Presbyterian pastor of Waynesboro, Va. 

* * * 

MuskINGuM College (Ohio) has re- 
ceived a $360,000 loan from the Com- 
munity Facilities Administration of the 
U. S. Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy for housing for 104 men and dining 
facilities for 180. 

* es 

Five midwest colleges, state and pri- 
vate, have developed a plan, believed to 
be the first of its kind, to encourage 
qualified men and women to enter the 
Protestant ministry. A fellowship will be 
awarded annually to one of the graduates 
from each college to study for a B.D. 
degree at the interdenominational UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO Divinity SCHOOL. 
Participating are the University of Mr- 
CHIGAN, State University of Iowa, Wa- 
BASH, CORNELL and CARLETON Colleges. 








WHEN YOU cannot pray as you would, 
pray as you can.—DEAN GOULBURN. 
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Growth Through Adoration 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for December 17, 1961 
Luke 1:26-80. Printed Text 1:39-55. 


|. The Magnificat, Luke 1:5-56 

To Zechariah, a priest, ministering be- 
fore the temple, there came the promise 
of a son, who would prepare the way for 
the Messiah: 

“He will turn many of the sons of Israel 

to the Lord their God [a religious revival] 
and he will go before him in the spirit and 
power of Elijah, to turn the hearts of the 
fathers to the children and the disobe- 
dient to the wisdom of the just (a moral 
revolution) to make ready for the Lord a 
people prepared” (1:16-17). 
The promise that Zechariah’s son would 
“turn the hearts of the fathers to the 
children” meant that he would bring the 
men of his generation back to the ideals 
of the “fathers,” or else that he would 
lead the older generation to accept the 
new way that was being revealed to their 
sons. In every age strong men have 
thought it wise to follow a policy of sel- 
fish aggrandizement rather than of even- 
handed justice to all men. Zechariah was 
led to see that his son would turn the 
disobedient to the wisdom of the just; 
in other words, to see that justice was the 
highest wisdom. And so, to prepare a 
people whom God could use to carry out 
his purposes in the world—a people whose 
piety flowered into justice—a people 
reconciled with him and with one another 
in heart and in deed. 


Five months later an angel appeared 
to Mary, a peasant girl betrothed to 
Joseph, the carpenter of Nazareth, and 
announced that she would become the 
mother of the Messiah. “He will be 
great,” the angel said, ‘‘and will be called 
the Son of the Most High; and the Lord 
God will give to him the throne of his 
father David, and he will reign over the 
house of Jacob forever; and of his king- 
dom there will be no end” (1:32-33). 

Unless Mary was a woman of extraor- 
dinary insight into the counsels of God, 
these words would mean to her, as to all 
of her contemporaries, an earthly king- 
dom, a political dynasty that would en- 
dure. So the Jews expected. And so the 
disciples thought at the outset. But when 
Luke wrote his Gospel the church had 
finally come to see that it was a spiritual 
kingdom that Gabriel had in mind—a 
Christ who would rule over the hearts 
and minds of men—and that this king- 
dom would outlast the power of Rome. 

After the angel had departed, Mary, 
overwhelmed with a tremendous secret, 
such as no woman’s heart before had 
ever known, went with haste into the 
hill country of Judea, to tell another 
woman, her cousin Elizabeth. 

We are interested at this time in the 
song, called the Magnificat (from the 
opening words of the Latin version), that 
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came welling from Mary’s heart as she 
and her cousin met. Many scholars hold 
that the Magnificat is less likely to have 
been Mary’s spontaneous utterance than 
the Evangelist’s literary expression of 
what he believed to have been her emo- 
tions on the occasion. “It seems too 
elaborate a composition to be the spon- 
taneous expression of Mary’s mind,” 
writes A. E. Garvie, “although it would 
be rash to affirm that one thoroughly 
familiar with the Old Testament, in a 
mood of such exaltation would be in- 
capable of such an utterance.”” We should 
remember also that Mary had pondered 
over her experience and had no doubt 
expressed the same sentiments privately 
to God before she declared them publicly 
to Elizabeth. 

The Magnificat itself is based largely 
on Hannah’s song (1 Samuel 3), but 
contains other Scriptural allusions as 
well. 

Bishop Gore declares: 

“The glory of it lies in its public spirit- 
edness. After an expression of thankful- 
ness for the unique favor shown to herself 
(47-49), Mary loses thought of herself in 
the wider thought of the fulfillment of the 
divine promise, long nourished through 
evil times in the heart of the humble 
poor (the humble folk who do God’s bid- 
ding), (Zeph. 2:3), constantly made sport 
of by the proud, the princes and the rich, 


but now at last coming to its triumph in 
Israel.” 


Another writer summarizes the song as 
follows: 


“As God is magnified or glorified, when- 
ever his grace is seen and acknowledged, 
so the singer dwells on the divine con- 
descension in granting the Messiah to be 
born of the lowly Jewish maiden, thus 
rendering her name forever blessed, and 
forever proving the saving interest of 
God in his people (46-50). In verses 51-55 
the Messianic hopes of the purest ele- 
ments in Judaic society break into flame. 
Israel has lain crushed under the foreign 
despotism of Rome, but will be brought 
by the Messiah into the liberty of the 
kingdom of God. The proud, the rich, the 
princes are, according to the Jewish con- 
ceptions, those who oppose themselves to 
God. The humble, the poor, the hungry 
are the objects of his compassion and 
righteous vindication. Hence redemption 
is envisaged as a drastic revolution by 
which the mighty are dethroned, the rich 
dispossessed, and the proud humiliated.” 

The same writer adds that these words 
are not to be taken literally but spiritual- 
ly. This is certainly the most common 
interpretation, but surely it misses Mary’s 
meaning and the vital significance of the 
song. Mary and many other pious folk 
in Palestine dreamed of a real revolution 
to be wrought by the Messiah. As E. 
Stanley Jones wrote in Christ’s Alterna- 
tive to Communism (Abingdon Press) : 


“Mary saw this coming kingdom was to 


be revolutionary. It was to precipitate 
revolution in the sum total of Christian 
living. Everything in every realm of hu- 
man living that would not fit into it was 
to be swept away. 

“First, there was to be the general revo- 
lution: ‘He hath scattered (the future 
seen as realized) the proud in the imagi- 
nation of their heart.’ ‘The proud’ were 
the enemies of Israel, primarily, the 
Romans; but evil persons among the Is- 
raelites are not excluded; particularly 
those who set themselves up above 
others, with an overweening estimate of 
their own means or merits, despising 
others, or it may be treating them with 
scorn or contempt. Moffatt translates, ‘He 
has scattered the proud with their pur- 
poses.’ 

“Second, there was to be political revo- 
lution. ‘He hath put down princes 
(monarchs) from their thrones.’ If the 
rule of princes should cut across this new 
kingdom, their rule would be terminated. 
... In the Kingdom of God, God is the 
sole ruler. And only as ‘princes’ fit into 
and embody that rule are their thrones 
permanent, 

“Third, there was to be social revolu- 
tion: ‘He hath exalted them of low de- 
gree.’ This new kingdom was to be a 
kingdom of man as man. There would be 
a canceling of all privileges based on 
birth and property and social standing. 
It was to throw open the gates of life 
and opportunity to all. 

“Fourth, there was to be an economic 
revolution: ‘The hungry he hath filled 
with good things; and the rich he hath 
sent empty away.’ This proposal is 
astounding and far-reaching. ... Trans- 
lated into modern terms these verses 
would mean: Necessities should be pro- 
vided for all before luxuries are provided 
for any. Economically, the first concern 
for this new kingdom is for the poor, not 
that they should be comforted by prom- 
ises of future rewards to be content now, 
but that poverty should be banished by 
providing the good things God has pro- 
vided for all.” 


George Bernard Shaw once said: 
“This song of Mary is the most revolu- 
tionary song that has ever been written 
in the history of Europe.” If we miss 
this revolutionary hope we miss its true 
significance. It reflects the hopes of 
thousands in Israel who looked for the 
Messiah’s coming: it reflects hopes still 
held a generation after Jesus’ death, when 
Luke included it in his story of Jesus 
who was born in a manger, hung on a 
cross and raised from the dead. It re- 
flects hopes that are still cherished in one 
form or another among the impoverished 
masses in many parts of the world. 


There was a time when the distressed 
peoples of the world looked to the gospel 
of Jesus as their best hope for a better 
world. Now many of them have turned 
to communism instead. Why is this the 
case? In part because, as the first As- 
sembly of the World Council of Churches 
declared: 

“For many, Communism seems to stand 
for a vision of human equality and uni- 


versal brotherhood, for which they were 
prepared by Christian influences.” 


It seems to offer a short cut toward the 
realization of that ideal. As a Lambeth 
Conference (representing churches of the 
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Anglican communion) once put it: 

“Marxian Communism is contrary to 
Christian faith and practice, but the head- 
way made by Communism is in itself a 
judgment on church and society, for in 
many minds Communism has replaced the 
church as a challenger of oppression and 
poverty. The church’s best rebuttal is a 
fearless witness against political, social 
and economic injustice.” 


Henry Cabot Lodge, then a United 
States Senator, later our nation’s repre- 
sentative in the United Nations, spoke 
in similar vein: 

“The Russians are not smart enough 
to have singlehandedly created the Com- 
munists of Europe (or Asia). Europe’s 
chronic ills, overpopulation, maldistribu- 
tion of goods and wealth, the failure of 
the educated classes to provide leader- 
ship, the selfishness of the wealthy, these 
are the facts which create communists. 
The Christian concept of the dignity of 
man is the strongest revolutionary force 
in the world.” 

In a time when the Communist revolu- 
tion is set against the Christian revolu- 
tion, it is well for us to reconsider the 
revolutionary hopes to which the birth of 
Christ gave rise, to recall that the gospel 
is good news for this life as well as the 
life which is to come. Communism will 
not fulfill the hopes which it has raised 
in men’s minds. Our hopes of a better 
world order are still set on Jesus. But 
can we make this plain? How? 


ll. The Benedictus 


In due time a child was born to 
Zachariah and Elizabeth. Neighbors and 
kinsfolk were surprised when both mother 
and father (who had not spoken since his 
vision in the temple) insisted that his 
name be John. Why John? That was 
the name which had come to Zachariah 
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in his vision, but probably only because 
it had been earlier in his thoughts. Why 
John? We cannot know for certain, but 
very likely because it was the name of 
John Hyrcanus, the Jews’ great leader 
during the day of the Maccabees (135- 
105 B.C.), a leader who had regained the 
nation’s independence, extended its 
boundaries almost to the ancient limits, 
restored to the peasants their lands, and 
observed strictly the economic and social 
laws of Moses. 

The neighbors insisted that the child 
be called after his father. Elizabeth, 
filled with the hopes of the restoration 
of the glories of John’s reign, wanted 
him to be called John. Appeal was made 
to Zachariah, who wrote now in his re- 
covered joy and belief: “His name is 
John.” “And at once that inward re- 
newal and its definite expression in the 
writing affects his speech, removing the 
inhibition, and his mouth was opened 
and his tongue loosed, and he spake 
praising God... .” 

So strong now is Zachariah’s faith that 
he sees in the beginning of God’s work 
the pledge of its completion: “Blessed 
be the Lord God of Israel, for he has 
visited and redeemed his people.” He 
proceeds to tell us three things about this 
redemption: (1) It will be wrought by 
the promised Son of David; (2) it will 
be wrought for God’s chosen people, the 
Israelites. Zachariah himself probably 
did not foresee that the idea of God’s 
people would be widened so as to include 
the Gentiles, all those who had faith in 
God’s Son. When Luke copied the song 
into his Gospel, however, the Christian 
Church had come to have a clearer con- 
ception of God’s purpose. (3) The re- 
demption would consist primarily in the 
deliverance of Israel from their enemies. 
Undoubtedly he thought, as did other 
pious Jews of his day, of deliverance 
from Rome. The Christians of Luke’s 
day, however, took his word in a dif- 
ferent sense. Jesus had widened their 
horizons. But Zachariah was too pious a 
man to think that political deliverance 
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was an end in itself. It meant for him— 
and here is the high point of his prophecy 
so far—that Israel could serve God with- 
out fear, in holiness and righteousness, 
For Zachariah, redemption was ultimate- 
ly social redemption, a whole nation 
serving God in holiness and righteous. 
ness. 

The child lying before him in the 
cradle, Zachariah went on to predict, 
would be the prophet of the Most High. 
His mission would be twofold: (1) to 
go before the face of the Lord to make 
ready his ways; (2) to give knowledge 
of salvation to his people in the forgive- 
ness of their sins. Many Israelites 
thought that salvation meant only politi- 
cal deliverance from Rome. Pious Is- 
raelites like Zachariah saw that it in- 
cluded social redemption, a redeemed 
society, a nation permeated with the ideals 
of holiness and righteousness. John 
would succeed in giving the people a 
clearer idea of salvation, one based on 
the forgiveness of sins. John will be 
able to fulfill this high mission only be- 
cause of the tender mercy of God, “‘where- 
by the dayspring from on high shall visit 
us, to shine upon them that sit in dark- 
ness and the shadow of death; to guide 
our feet into the way of peace.” 

The dayspring from on high is a 
poetical expression, symbolizing either 
the morning star or else the sun. Godet 
thinks that Zachariah’s images are based 
on the following picture: A caravan 
misses its way and is lost in the desert; 
the unfortunate pilgrims, overtaken by 
night, are sitting down in the midst of 
this fearful darkness, expecting death. 
All at once a bright star arises on the 
horizon and lights up the plain; the 
travelers, taking courage at the sight, 
arise, and by the light of this star, find 
the road which leads them to the end of 
their journey. It is an apt comparison. 
The dayspring from on high has visited 
us; it shines upon us that sit in dark- 
ness; it guides our feet into the way of 
peace. 

If during this Christmas season men’s 
eyes are directed again to this dayspring 
on high it will be well. Why, we may 
well ask, has Christ’s name ceased for 
so many to be a symbol of hope? 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


SEASONS OF THE SOUL. Selected Read- 
ings from the Psalms in a Fresh Translation. 
By Archibald F. Ward, Jr. John Knox Press, 
Richmond, Va. 135 pp., $3.00. 

Perennially useful as vehicles for the 
personal devotional life, the Psalms are 
currently being rediscovered as helps in 
the pastoral ministry. The translator of 
the hundred selections from the Psalms 
found in Seasons of the Soul is a hospital 
chaplain, who has used the French and 
German versions of the Psalter as the 
basis of his work. He makes no refer- 
ence to recent scholarly study of the 
Psalter, but is entirely concerned with 
the poetic verbalizing of emotion found 
in the book. 

In an explanatory appendix entitled, 
“Wholeness and Holiness,’ Archibald 
Ward suggests possible uses of his ver- 
sion of the Psalms as an aid in the heal- 
ing process for those who need to recog- 
nize feelings, to “thaw out” frozen reser- 
voirs of feeling, or to find relief from a 
special burden. The volume will be par- 
ticularly helpful to pastors engaged in a 
counseling ministry. In addition, the 
fresh translation of the selections should 
prove stimulating to the devotional life 
of other readers. 

James H. GalLey, Jr. 





Decatur, Ga. 


MUSIC IN PROTESTANT WORSHIP. By 
Dwight Steere. John Knox Press, Richmond, 
Va. 249 pp., $4.50. 

The late Dwight Steere of Centre Col- 
lege, Kentucky, has given us a highly 
practical book in which he presents most 
of the facets of church music as related 
to Christian worship. 

The introduction is “introduced” by a 
quotation from Charles Haimsath, “The 
time is at hand to re-establish worship at 
the center of the church” and this be- 
comes a springboard for a very readable 
discussion of music as an integral and 
significant part of that worship. 

The minister, music director, choir, 
ushers, and congregation are members of 
a “team” directly concerned with the 
worship. The minister is the “captain” 
and if he is wise. he will work with the 
team and will do all he can to promote 
loyalty and dedication. The chapter on 
the minister’s relationship to these indi- 
viduals and groups is particularly valu- 
able. 

In part one, entitled “We Build a 
Church,” Mr. Steere discusses the sanc- 
tuary and its significance, the placing of 
the choir and the organ. Many sensible 
suggestions are made about the organ 
and its cost. The electronic instrument 
is discussed as well as the pipe organ 
and in layman’s language. 

Part two, “We Belong to a Church,” 
deals with the minister and what he 
can do for the music, the choirmaster and 
organist, the multiple choir system and 
the music committee. 
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Part three, ““We Go to Church,” covers 
the various musical parts of the service— 
organ music, hymns, anthems, congrega- 
tional responses, etc., with particular at- 
tention to the small church and what can 
be done there. 

Two appendixes discuss the better elec- 
tronic instruments and list the names and 
addresses of the leading pipe organ 
builders. 

It is particularly gratifying to encoun- 
ter points which some of us have been 
trying to make for years. “Any church 
that locks its organ against its own young 
people is not only mortgaging its own fu- 
ture but is hurting the whole church.” 
“No matter how busy the minister is, he 
should arrange to meet with his pianist 
(organist) weekly.” “If an electronic 
organ is installed in your church, forbid 
all use of the tremulant except for rare, 
brief occasions!” “Unless a minister not 
only grants but insists on, frequent con- 
ferences with his choirmaster, he is ham- 
pering the effectiveness of his church 
music and limiting the force of his own 
preaching. . . . The two together can best 
plan an expansion of the congregational 
hymn repertoire.” 

This book which is frequently punc- 
tuated with flashes of sly wit is always 
reasonable—-never over dogmatic and will 
make an invaluable addition to the li- 
brary of every minister and church musi- 
cian. 

Howarp L. RALSTON. 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary. 

FINDING GOD’S HEALING POWER. By 
Gertrude D. McKelvey. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 173 pp., $3.50. 

Here is an interesting book produced 
by a woman with thirty years of experi- 
ence in the role of a Methodist minister’s 
wife. For the past nine years she has 
made a special study of the healing of 
the body by faith through prayer. This 
is a report of findings which, she feels, 
corroborate the statement of Carl Stein- 
metz, the electrical wizard, who said, 
“The greatest discoveries of the twentieth 
century will come in the realm of the 
spirit.” 

The book is largely reportorial and 
makes no real effort to deal with the 
theology of the relationship of faith and 
health. Mrs. McKelvey believes that 
there is a resurgence today of God’s heal- 
ing power in the church, and the book 
will be worth the while of the reader who 
is interested in the evidences. 

While stressing religious factors in 
healing, the author does not discount the 
importance of physicians. She gives one 
chapter to a discussion of the role that 
faith and prayer may play in their medi- 
cal practice, outlining also the relation- 
ship of the chaplain to the process of 
healing. To illustrate healing through 
the church service, through prayer, 
through the church clinic, and through 
pastoral counseling, there are described 
in detail the ministries of Alfred Price 
at St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church in 


Philadelphia, of Samuel and Helen 
Shoemaker at Calvary Episcopal Church 
in Pittsburgh, of Norman Vincent Peale 
and Smiley Blanton at Marble Collegiate 
Church in New York, and of Paul E. 
Johnson at Boston University School of 
Theology and John Sutherland Bonnell 
at Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
New York. 

In a final chapter the writer seeks 
an answer to the question of what hap- 
pens to those who do not find healing 
when they pray, showing that an answer 
does come in the form of spiritual bless- 
ing. In conclusion she outlines what can 
be done by a person who is in need of 
healing when healing services or a church 
clinic are not available. The advice is 
sound. 


SAMUEL S. WILEY. 
Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Ecumenical Movement. Norman 
Goodall. Oxford University Press, New 
York, N. Y. $4.50. 

The Story of the Christ Child. Leon 
Morris. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. $2.50. 

Winds A’Blowing. May Justus. 
don Press, Nashville, Tenn. $2.50. 

Raise a Signal. Compiled by Hyla Stuntz 
Converse. Friendship Press, New York, 
N. Y. $1.75, paper. 

Education for Mission. J. Allan Ranck. 
Friendship Press, New York, N. Y. $2.95, 
cloth. $1.95, paper. 

God and the Rich Society. D. L. Munby. 
Oxford University Press, New York, N. Y. 
$5.50. 

Road to Sodom. Jean Rees. 
Tlouse, New York, N. Y. $3.95. 

Race and Science. Scientific analysis 
from UNESCO. Columbia University Press, 
N. Y. $5. 

Devotions for Every Day. 
Avery, Editor. 
delphia. $2.50. 

Man: In Whose Image. William Laza- 
reth. Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia. $1. 
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A Saturday Night Talk With God. War- 
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A New Look in Preaching. James A. 
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New York. $5. 

Design for Happiness. William V. Myres. 
Broadman Press, Nashville. $2.50. 

God and His People. A. Leonard Griffith. 
Abingdon Press, Nashville. $1, paper. 

The Roman Letter Today. A. Leonard 
Griffith. Abingdon Press, Nashville. $1, 
paper. 

Beliefs that Count. Georgia Harkness. 
Abingdon Press, Nashville. $1, paper. 
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Tll. 25¢, paper. 
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Ill. 35¢, paper. 
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25¢, paper. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 


Presbyterian, U.S, 

William N. Clark, Jr., from Staunton, 
Va., to 464 Wayne Ave., Waynesboro, Va. 

H. Dewey Herring from Benson, N.C., 
to the Galatia church, Box 752, Rt. 4, 
Fayetteville, N.C. 

A. Leslie Thompson, Charlotte, N.C., 
will become pastor of the First church, 
Brunswick, Ga., early in January. 

John McSween, Clinton, S.C., is serving 
the Davidson College (N.C.) church while 
a pastor is being sought. 

David H. Coblentz, formerly of Clover, 
S.C., now serves the Jamestown church, 
living at 119 Shore Dr. (Birchwood), Wil- 
liamsburg, Ga. 








United Presbyterian, USA 

Albert R. Smith from Milliken, Colo., 
to Rantoul, Kan. 

Leander Finley from Elmira, N.Y., to 
Readers’ Service, Stony Point, N.Y. 

Albert H. Kingsley from Elmira, N.Y., 
to Westminster church, Altoona, Pa. 

Hugh D. Outterson, formerly of Vene- 
zuela, is engaged in new church devel- 
opment, 7425 E. 49th St., Lawrence 26, 
Ind. 

R. William Gorton, formerly of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is now on the staff of the 
First church, Evansville, Ind. 

John DeSanto from Grayville, Ill., to 
Bethany church, Vincennes, Ind. 

Ralph H. Walters from Princeville, II1., 
to the United church, Princeton, Ind. 


DEATHS 

Rutherford E. Douglas, 92, died Nov. 
19 at Blenheim, near Powhatan, Va. A 
physician before entering the seminary, 
Dr. Douglas served long in Macon, Ga., 
and in Kentucky pastorates before retir- 
ing in Henderson, Ky., in 1941. He was 
moderator of the Synods of Georgia, 1911, 
and of Kentucky in 1927. 

Virginia Allen, 66, missionary to the 
Congo since 1924, died Nov. 23 in a New 
York hospital. She was flown to the 
U. S. for treatment, accompanied by a 
doctor and nurse, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley 
Smith, being admitted to St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital Nov. 20. Her illness was diagnosed 
as acute lymphatic leukemia. Miss Allen 
wrote and translated textbooks, trained 
Congolese teachers, directed a girls’ home 
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economics school and other school work. 

Cecil A. Ivory, pastor of the Hermon 
church, Rock Hill, §S.C., died Nov. 10, 
following an illness of several months. 
Although confined to a wheel chair, he 
led demonstrations opposing racial seg- 
regation last year. He was president of 
the local chapter of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

Mrs. R. M. (Madeline Reager) Pegram, 
wife of an honorably retired pastor of 
Louisville, Ky., died there Nov. 20. She 
was one of the pioneer leaders in Presby- 
terian, U.S., women’s work. 


MISSIONARY ADDRESSES 
Paul L. Grier, Jr., Belisario Dominguez 
118-4, Mexico 21, D. F., Mexico. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 

Isaac Igarashi, Weirton, W. Va., Baptist 
pastor, has become director of the east- 
ern regional field office for the National 
Council of Churches’ division of home 
missions. 


LOUISVILLE SEMINARY 

Harold M. Warehime, 
from Columbia University and Union 
Seminary, N.Y., will become associate 
professor of Christianity and Society at 
Louisville Seminary next term. Dr. Ware- 
hime comes from the United Church of 
Christ. 


with a Ph.D. 


CAMPUS SPEAKER 

Robert A. Pfrangle, Lewisburg, W. Va., 
pastor, was the recent Spiritual Emphasis 
Week speaker at Davis and Elkins Col- 
lege (W. Va.). 
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MARYVILLE COLLEGE, Founded 1819 
One of America’s Better Small Colleges 


Address: President Joseph J. Copeland 
Box C, Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee 


On Record 


The American Anthropological Associa} 
ation repudiates statements now appear 
ing in the United States that Negroes arg 
biologically and in innate mental ability 
inferior to whites, and reaffirms the fag! 
that there is no scientifically established 
evidence to justify the exclusion of an 
race from the rights guaranteed by thé 
Constitution of the United States. 

The basic principles of equality of 
opportunity and equality before the law 
are compatible with all that is known 
about human biology. All races possesg 
the abilities needed to participate fully 
in the democratic way of life and ig 
modern technological civilization. 

—Resolution adopted 192-0 by the 
American Anthropological Association, 
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A Presbyterian College of the Liberal Arts 
Coeducational 


B.A, degrees. Engineering program with University of Ten- 
Room, boar 
women. Scholarships. 

For catalog and illustrated brochure, write: 


R. T. L. LISTON, PRES., BOX P, BRISTOL, TENN. 


Fully Accredited 


d and tuition $1,247 for men, $1,297 for 








THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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